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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF SPINNING AND WEAVIXG. 

" Weave, brothers, weave ! Weave, and bid 

The colours of sunset glow 1 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid, 

Let beauty about ye blow ; 
Let your skein be long, and your thread be fine, 

And your hands both firm and sure ; 
And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 

But all, like a truth, endure !" — Babrf Cornwall, Weaver's Song* 

There is probably no part of the United Kingdom in which a greater interest is felt in spinning 
and weaving than the Korth of Ireland. The weaving of silks and woollens is unknown there, it 
is true ; hut the various fabrics manufactured from flax and cotton exist in abundance. The flax is 
cultivated and dressed on the spot ; the yarn is spun by mechanism, or occasionally by hand ; the 
cloth is woven usually within the people's thresholds ; and specimens of all kinds may be obtained , 
from the coarsest sack-cloth to Lurgan-french-cambric. This last term contains within itself the 
history of the manufacture, which originated at Cambray, was brought to great perfection in Prance, 
and is produced in large quantities and good quality at Lurgan. A similar remark applies to the 
term Dunfermline-irish-holland. 

Every manufacture which has existed from remote antiquity has a literature of its own ; and the 
facts which archaeology brings to light from time to time are occasionally relieved from their prosi- 
ncss by the lights and shadows of poetry. This is particularly the case in treating of domestic man- 
ners, implements, and the materials of costume and ornament ; or of the instruments of war and the 
chase. The history of the sword, for example, is the history of human progress, from the time of the 
" mighty hunter" till the invention of gunpowder. Shortly after the latter date it was practically 
superseded, except as a personal ornament, or symbol of authority ; and the allusions to it in litera- 
ture are now metaphorical, instead of literal and descriptive. 

The present remarks, however, do not aspire to be any such lofty and important record. They 
arc rather a blending, currente calamo, of facts, philosophy, antiquarian literature, and natural 
suggestion, on a subject which is interesting more or less to every one. This article was originally 
intended to precede that on the Popular Literature which is associated with the subject ; but, for 
the sake of convenience, the order was inverted. 

VOL. V. W 
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The two great wants of men have ever been food and clothing ; and the unequal facilities which 
exist for procuring them afford occupation to the various inhabitants of the globe. In every clime 
we must (to adopt the illustration of Liebig) supply coke and water to the engine ; and every- 
where, but especially in the temperate and colder regions, the only animal which Nature has sent into 
the world unclothed finds it desirable and necessary to clothe himself. The order of progress may 
be stated briefly as follows : — fig-leaves, skins, wool and hair, flax and hemp, cotton and silk. Dr 
Watts, in his Divine Songs for Children, gives utterance to a common-place but beautiful thought. 
He is rebuking human pride in articles of dress, and reminds us that the poor sheep a and silk- worm 
were decorated long ago in those very habiliments which now excite our vanity. 

It has been inferred, not only from the nature of the case, but from the Hebrew term employed, 11 
that the earliest dress was woollen ; and that it was a continuous piece, about six yards long, and 
two or three wide. It thus bore some resemblance in shape to a Scotch plaid, and was used for a 
variety of purposes, like the blanket of an American Indian in modern times. By day it was a 
garment such as Shem and Japheth spread upon Noah their father j by night it was a covering or 
wrapping/ such as is still used by sleepers in the open air, in all our colonies of the Southern hemis- 
phere ; and occasionally it served the purpose of a pocket or wallet. e 

The " fine linen of Egypt" was worthy of its title, both absolutely and relatively. The specimens 
which have come down to us, swathing mummies of the oldest class, present different degrees 
of fineness ; but there is much which would have been regarded as fine linen, even in this coun- 
try, little more than a century ago. What must it have appeared to the pastoral people of the sur- 
rounding districts, with whom cloth was more rare, coarse, and costly, and who manufactured it 
with difficulty and imperfection ! The question respecting the material of mummy-cloth was long 
a doubtful one, but is now no longer so. Mr. Pettigrew mentions f that Dr. TJre had arrived at the 
conclusion, from chemical and microscopic reasons, that the whole of that which is brought from 
Egypt is made of flax; and the subject has been investigated by many others, with a like result. 
It is asserted, however, that the mummies which reach us occasionally from Mexico and Central 
America are enveloped in cotton. 

Some facts of importance on this subject were elicited by the researches of James Thomson, Esq., 
E.E.S., of Clithero. It has been ascertained, for example, that in most, if not all, of the Egyptian 
cloths, the threads of the warp are double, while those of the weft are single ; and yet that in a 
square inch there are a greater number of threads of the warp than of the weft. Erom the increased 
strain which they have to maintain in the manufacture, the former are stronger even with our- 

a How proud we are, and fond to shew c Genesis, ix., 23, 

Our clothes, and^call them rich and new! d Exod. xxii, 26. 27. " If thou at all take thy neigh- 
Yet the poor sheep and silkworm wore bour's raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him by 
That very clothing long before- that the sun goeth down ; for that is his covering only ; 
b Professor Hurwitz, quoted in Bischoff's Compre- it is his raiment for his skin ; wherein shall he sleep ?" 
hensive History of the Woollen and Worsted manufao- e Exodus, xii., 34. 
tures, vol. I. p. 12. f History of Egyptian Mummies, p, 91. n. 
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selves ; but our improved instruments admit of the weft being beaten up more closely, so that it 
usually exhibits a greater number of threads in any square section. 

An anecdote, which Mr. Pettigrew relates, shows how little there is new under the sun. An 
action was entered by one Englishman against another, in consequence of the infringement of a 
patent for a peculiar mode of twisting thread. The defendant pleaded that the process was an 
old one, open to all mankind, and known to many scholars. He produced in court a piece of 
mummy-cloth ; and, showing that the thread was twisted in the same way, as a matter of course 
secured a decision in his favour ! How curious it is, too, to see fragments of domestic linen, 
carefully patched and darned, enveloping limbs that walked the earth probably " ere Romulus 
or Remus had been suckled." A Trench historian starts off from the line of his narrative to de- 
scant upon the fact that a lady's glove was found among some ashes in a sacked town, which 
Charles the Bold had left a heap of { ' blood-stained ruins." And it would be easy to write a homily 
on the domestic affection of the ancients, taking for our text a patched sheet or darned table-cloth 
from the mummy-room of an Egyptian museum. 

Some of the Scriptural allusions to spinning and weaving are fall of beauty ; but commentators 
should make due allowance for the difference in manners and customs which has taken place. The 
infant wits of some of your readers were no doubt sadly puzzled to know how the staff of Goliath's 
spear could be "like a weaver's beam;" for the "stand-point" of comparison, (as some of our verbal 
importers would say,) was the yarn-beam of a cottager's loom in the Valley of the Lagan. Of 
course that would be too unshapely and unsuitable even for a giant's capacious hands ; but a refe- 
rence to the oriental loom, whose beam is about the size of the flag-staff on a turret, gives the 
correct idea. Milton is less liable to be misunderstood in a similar illustration, because he comes 
nearer to us in the fact of comparison. Speaking of Satan's spear, he says : — 

" To equal which, the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norweyan hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were like a wand."g 

In like manner, the conduct of Delilah appeared inexplicable. She is represented as " weaving" the 
locks of Samson, and fastening them to the pin. The correct expression appears at first to be "plat" 
or " plait," — " weave" being a euphuism; but in reality the locks were woven literally, 11 and the whole 
of the tiny web and loom were carried away. It was a smaller achievement than that of some ordi- 
nary women, who can lift a smith's anvil by their " back hair." 

When Job says i "my days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle," there is a double force in the 

g Paradise Lost, I., 292. spatula ; (5) that the end of the web was fastened to a 
h " In order to have some idea of what is here told, the pin or stake, fixed probably in the wall, or driven into 
reader must here know (1) that the looms of Palestine the ground ; and, (6) that Samson was probably sleep- 
were extremely simple ; (2) that they were worked by ing, with his head in Delilah's lap, when she wove his 
women ; (3) that the web was narrow, little more, per- hair into the web." Boothroyd, Judg., xvi., 13, 14. 
haps, than a hand's breadth ; (4) that the woof was * Job, vii., 6. 
driven into the warp, not by a reed, but by a wooden 
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similitude : — the instrument moved rapidly, and it had hut a short distance to travel. It is almost 
needless to say that the shuttle was then rapidly passed from hand to hand, as in modern times it 
was pitched and dexterously caught. The flying shuttle, driven by the " pluck-stick," was invented 
by John Kay, of Bury, in 1738 ; and it in -its turn has given place to more improved machinery. 
It was not in general use till 1756; and but a few years have passed away since some of the old 
people survived who remembered its introduction in the North of Ireland. Crowds came to witness 
the new process of weaving ; and a woman called Isabel Catherwood, in the parish of Magheralin, 
was enthusiastic in her admiration of it. Clapping her hands, she exclaimed in Scoto-Hibernie 

phraseology " Weel, weel ! the warks o' God's wondtherful, but the contrivance o' man bates him 

at last !" 

But to return to the antiquity of cloth, specimens have reached us, or at least indications of their 
existence, under circumstances much less favourable for their preservation than those in which the 
mummy-cloth is found. Mr. AYright mentions, for example, that in a Eoman coffin found at York, 
the remains of a female were discovered ; and in the casting of fluid lime which was poured over 
the corpse at its interment, the texture k of cloth is discoverable, and the colour a rich purple. Mr. 
W. C. Trevelyan thinks, 1 however, that the colour is attributable to the presence of iron from nails, 
and not to the decomposed cloth. In another sarcophagus, obtained between Heslington and 
Grimston, the texture of cloth is likewise discernible in the impression on the lime ; and there were 
other indications that the remains were those of a female of rank. m To these facts it may be added 
that Mr. Eoach Smith n has discovered indications of wool in connection with Eoman implements 
found in London. 

Perhaps we may notice, as next in the order of time, the Anglo-Saxon graves examined by the 
Eev. Bryan Faussett just a century ago. Prom 1757 to 1773 he continued a series of researches 
among the ancient cemeteries of Kent, such as has never been excelled for extent and accuracy of 
detail, though he almost preceded the infancy of archeology. His valuable collection of objects is 
now in the possession of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., Liverpool; and his manuscripts have been 
published under the very able editorship of Mr. Eoach Smith. Mr. Faussett himself assigned the 
third and fourth centuries of our era as the date of the deposits ; Mr. Smith prefers the fifth and 
sixth ; the late Mr. J. Mitchell Kemble assigned the seventh, eighth, and first half of the ninth ; 
and Dr. Eobson, p of Warrington, in an able review of the whole facts, is inclined to coincide with 
Faussett. But whatever way be the data, it is sufficiently curious that objects in metal, deposited 

k The Celt, the Eoman, and the Saxon, p. 308. . City of London,, -which, from the circumstance that 

1 Notes and Queries, vol. viii. when brought to light the remains of wool were still at- 

«> Wellbeloved's Eburacum, quoted by Wright. tached to them, were no doubt used in the manufacture 

»*' The traces of the domestic occupations of the female of cloth." The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, p. 342. 

part of the household, found among the Roman remains ° Inventorium Sepulcrale, &c, 4to, 1856, with nume- 

in Britain, are not very numerous. Much of their time rous wood-cuts and plates. 

was probably employed in spinning and weaving. In p Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 

Mr. Roach Smith's museum, may be seen, a number of and Cheshire, vol. ix., p. 85. 

small implements of wood, found in excavations in the 
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in the earth from 1000 to 1500 years ago, still show traces of the cloth in which they were origi- 
nally enveloped, and enable the observer to say whether its texture was coarse or fine. Thus, on 
the 11th and 12th of April, 1760, at Grilton, a pilum and basta both "had some very coarse cloth 
visibly adhering to them, or, more properly speaking, turned into their own iron, by the rust per- 
haps." — [Nos. 13, p. 8; 23, p. 11 ; 28, p. 13; 66, p. 22; &c, were in general coincident in cha- 
racter.] A small iron chain " had some coarse linen cloth adhering to it," [p. Ill ;] and a sword- 
blade " seemed to have been wrapped in or lain upon some linen cloth which still adhered to it," 
[p. 112.] It is unnecessary to quote more of the detailed q account. 

The Abbe Coehet has presented us with a similar work, entitled La Normandie Souterrame, re- 
specting the explorations of the Roman, Frank, and other cemeteries of a period partly pagan and 
partly Christian. There are many interesting details scattered through the book, demonstrating the 
presence of textile fabrics in various materials, especially in connection with the Eranco-Merovingian 
cemetery at Londinieres. The account of the burial of St. Gall, given by Gregory of Tours, where 
the corpse is represented as re-invested with the usual clothing, and the frequent rinding of dark 
greasy vegetable mould round the ' skeleton, appear to have suggested the idea. r In 1847 two 
beautiful little fibulas 8 were found in a woman's grave, enveloped in linen and canvass, the very 
materials to which the Caleti, the ancient inhabitants of the district, are represented by Pliny 1 as 
devoting their attention. A single quotation will suffice to place the matter in a proper light ; u and 
it may be remarked that the phenomena are common to various countries of Europe. 

One should explain, in calling America "the new world," that it has been discovered that 
Iceland was known to certain Irish hermits, circa A.D. 793, and to Gardar, a Swedish-Dane, seventy 
years after. With this modification it may be said that the antiquaries of both the old and the new 
world have laboured very successfully to illustrate the clothing of some of our Scandinavian fore- 
fathers. It is related that in 1004, Thorvald Ericson was slain by the Esquimaux, in Vinland of 
the modern America ; and that he was interred at a spot which his companions called Krossancs v 
(cape of the cross.) Another venturous viking, Thorfinn Karlsefne, — whose son Snorre was born 
in 1008, at the mouth of the modern Fall River, in Massachusetts, — had some severe encounters with 

q There were 594 graves opened at seven places. In bleset encore parlantesde ces memesvetements. Toutes 

20 of these cloth, or the traces of it, were discovered ; in les haches montrent, sur un cote, une ou deux couches 

1, silk ; in 1, thread; in 52, fibnlge or pins for clothing, d'etoff'es de laine, provenant de la robe ou du manteau 

or both together; in 10, shears; in 2, bodkins; in 2, qui enveloppait les jambes du guerrier. A Londinieres, 

needles, and in 11, spindle-whorls —Analysis of the con- j'ai trouve des tissus de laine sur la lame d'une lance, et 

tents of Inventorium Sepulcrale. deux fibules de bronze encore enveloppes de toile de liu 

r La Normandie Souterraine, p. 209. ou de chanvre. Ce que j'ai constate a Londinieres, a En- 

s lbid, p. 267. _ vermeu et dans toute la vallee de l'JSaulne. MM. Rolfe, 

t Caleti .... vela texunt> Nat. Hist, xix., 2. Wylie, Neville, Akerman, et Roach jSmith l'ont observe 

« Quel usage pourrait-on attribuer a ces agrafes, a ces egalement sur les Anglo Saxons, M. Troy on sur les Iiel- 

fibules, a ces epingles de bronze, d'argent, dor et de pier- votes. M. Baudot sur les Borgondes, et MAI. lionben et 

reries? N'est il pas evident qu' elles servaient a rat- Lindenschmidt sur les Francs ripuaires — La Normandie 

tacher les vetements de Fhomme, apres sa mort, comme Souterraine, p. 22o 

elles les avaient souteuu pendant sa vie ... II y a v Rafn's Aritiquitates Americana*, p. 6. 
plus, nous avons trouve mille fois des traces incontesta- 
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the same people/ in which it is possible that some of his followers were slain. On the 26th of 
April, 1831, or eight centuries and-a-quarter after these events, a skeleton was turned up at the 
latter spot, with some of the flesh still undecayed, and the shield, clothing, and ornaments, all more 
or less decomposed. This is the veritable " Skeleton in Armour," which is made to tell its own tale, 
in a well-known poem, by Professor Longfellow.* It has been minutely described by Dr. Webb, of 
Providence ; y and no doubt is entertained that the body is that of one of the ante- Columbian dis- 
coverers of America. The cloth enveloping the body appeared to have a checked pattern ; and the 
whole was enclosed in what we would call coarse matting, but which is described as cloth of bark. 
The specimen, which has shreds of bark for the warp, has in certain parts rushes for the woof; and 
these are not inserted simply or separately, but in a cord which consists of three plaited. Other 
portions of the stuff appear to consist altogether of rushes. 2 

While this sheet is passing through the press, a another curious specimen of cloth has turned up. 
In some excavations connected with the Priory of Coldingham in Scotland, the early history of 
which is minutely associated with that of the North of England, the remains of two of the Priors 
were brought to light. It would appear from the newspaper accounts that the body of ^Ernald, 
who died in 1212, was enveloped in leather carefully sewed; and that the remains of Ralph were 
folded in coarse woollen cloth, which still remains. Now Ralph became Prior circa 11 98, b [the news- 
paper account says 1202,] so that for about six centuries and a half this material has resisted the 
destructive powers of the earth. This fact gives a great degree of interest to such notices of cloth 
as occur in the simple but accurate records of their religious house which have come down to us. 
Almost every year there was a stated c purchase of such coarse cloths as were likely to be used, and 
a corresponding record d that there were then enough. 

The primitive machinery for spinning thread and weaving cloth may be seen still in India ; where 
the Hindoos, with whom labour is cheap and the sense of touch very acute, succeed in producing 
the most choice specimens by very simple means. The rude teak-wood wheel, with occasionally a 
wooden spindle, may be regarded as the first attempt at machinery, but the distaff is still exten- 
sively used. 

w Rafn's Antiquitates Americanse, p. 6. printed by the Surtee's Society, 1846. 

**' Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest! c Computat [pretium] pannis laneis et lineis." In the 
Who with thy hollow breast, year 1343, they appear to have tried cotton instead of 
Still in rude armour drest, wool, for the record on that occasion is " pannis seri- 
Comest to daunt me!" cis et pannis lineis." Cotton had been introduced into 
********* China from India in 1280, [see Carding and, Spinning 
" In the vast forest here. Master's Assistant], and the place referred to is pro- 
Clad in my warlike gear, bably the same mentioned by Milton : — 
Fell I upon my spear, "Sericana where Chineses drive 

0, death was grateful !'* With sails and wind their cany waggons light." 

y Memoires des Antiquaries du Nord, 1840-44, p. 104. <* "Mappaeefcmanutergiasufficiencia.'' In the accounts 

z Rafn's remarks on the Letters of Dr. Webb, and Dr. for 1362 there appears to have been no purchase ** pannis 

Smith Ibid. p. 119. laneis aut lineis," and in 13G3 there is no mention of 

» May, 1857. " sufficiencia." There is, however, a purchase *« pannis 

b The Correspondence, Inventories, Account Rolls, ineis et canebo," Correspondence and Inventories, Ap- 

and Law Proceedings, of the Priory of Coldingham ; pendix. 
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The machinery for effecting these objects has always been simple, in our own country, until the 
introduction of steam. The distaff has been described ; but its top was sometimes made a little 
thicker by projecting rods, so as to give a greater fulness to the flax; and the stick itself was made 
shorter. In an old English illustration it is made to stand with the lower end in a socket, and the 
middle part is caught by a hook, so that it can revolve and present each side to the spinner. In 
short, the old distaff is the parent of the modern " rock ;" and if the shank of the latter were a 
little elongated, they would not differ much in appearance. 

The spindle was a round stick or metal rod. When the thread was sufficiently twisted, it was 
wound upon this, as coarse bands are still made in cottages from tow or wool. When the spindle 
was pretty well filled, it was necessary to prevent the thread from becoming unravelled by shuffling 
down from the centre to the end. A knob was placed on one end, therefore, of wood, stone, or metal ; 
which served the same purpose as the end of a spool or bobbin. Large numbers of fiat and round 
stones, varying from an inch to two inches in diameter, are found where antiquities are usually 
procured, and their uses were long unknown. It was generally supposed that they were amulets ; 
but the opinion now is that they were used on the spindle. Examples occur frequently in tumuli 
of the North of Europe, of France, Germany, and in almost all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The proper name has been already applied — spindle- whorl ; but the Germans use the term " spindel- 
stein ;" some are of terra cotta. 

When a wheel was used, it was at first one like that used for winding. The rim was turned by 
one hand, and the thread was spun by the other. This was held at an acute angle to the spindle and 
beyond its point, till it was sufficiently twisted, and was then thrown into the direction of right 
angles, so as to be wound on. Gradually the rim came to be turned by a treadle and crank, the former 
of which was called the " going fut," [going foot, or moving foot.] This improvement liberated 
the right hand of the spinner. When a "heck and fliers" were introduced, the thread was placed 
at right angles on the spindle or spool, without any special movement on the part of the person em- 
ployed ; and such other additions as were necessary followed, of course. 

The domestic revolutions of the last twenty years have been fatal to the spinning-wheel. The 
leathern bottel, the quern, and the pillion, have already found a place in public and private museums, 
in lieu of that which they have been obliged to surrender in the list of furniture. T^or is it enough 
to say that the spinning-wheel must at length take its place beside them. Specimens of the more an 
cient kinds are already found there; and the citizens of London were gratified, a few years 
ago, by an exhibition of the manners of their grandmothers, where a spinning-wheel at work on a cart 
formed a prominent part of a public procession. 

The spinner, however useful, was subject to rule in her own department. An unmarried woman 
was denominated a " spinster," and in legal documents she is yet so described. The reason was, that 
she was considered unfit for marriage until she had spun a set of f 'napery,"* as the Scotch say ; that is, 

* In ale ne wyne with honde leve ne fatnesse, 
Foul not this naprie for no reklesnes. — Litigate ; Stans Euer ad Mensam. 
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a set of bed, table, and personal linen. Even when the task had been accomplished for years, she was 
still by courtesy supposed to be engaged at it, if she had not been given in marriage. Nor did the 
task end at the altar, for in another form it was only commencing there. Tradition records that 
some of the earlier Scottish ministers who settled in Ireland after the "Plantation of Ulster," were 
very strict in their charges to the bride on this subject. The expressions of one are still remem- 
bered : — " What your husband brings in at the dore, see that ye dinna let gang out at the windore. 
An' ye maun spin linsey-woolsey to cover the bairns." The usual limit was a hank in the day; 
but something depended on the degree of fineness. It is to the twelve cuts composing a hank that 
Burns alludes in his Twa Dogs, when he says 

" A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzens done, she's unco weel." 

The spinners of Strabane, however, in the County Tyrone, long famous for the quantity and 
quality of its linen yarn, had a saying that they " would not set a stool to a woman who would 
spin less than two hanks in the day." 

An illuminated Bible in the Imperial Library at Paris, represents a lady at her distaff. She is 
seated on a bench in the open air, with [apparently] a basket beside her. The distaff, which — 
judging from her own height — is about five feet long, passes under her arm ; and at the top of it 
the bunch of flax is tied by two parallel bands. The fusil or spindle hangs from her right hand, 
with which she is spinning the thread. 6 

Another illustration from a Prench work, represents the wife of King Tarquin and her maidens 
occupied in their domestic pursuits. One of them is seated on a triangular stool, with her combs 
or cards. She sits opposite to a standard about three feet high, called the combing stock, to which 
the shaft of the card or comb is attached. This latter, in form known as the " Jersey-comb," re- 
sembles an agricultural hay-rake, except that the shaft is about a foot long, and the teeth about 
five or six inches. In short the combs or cards of our mediaeval ancestors were equivalent to one 
row of teeth in the modern " heckle ;" and, in this case, two other cards graduated in fineness lie 
on the ground beside the operator/ This reminds one of a curious story 5 told in the ancient Sagas. 
It is said that Erinar Sockeson persuaded Arnold of Norway to become Bishop of the distant colony 
of Greenland, in 1123 ; and, on their voyage to the place, they were driven by a storm into Ice- 
land. As the Eight Reverend father rode up from the shore to his clerical hostelrie, a woman 
ran up to him and asked him in the most familiar manner to fasten a tooth in her card. Being a 
sensible man, and a good deal independent of artisans, he carried a little hammer in his wallet ; 
and having fastened the iron pin with a mixture of gravity and good nature, he passed on amidst 
the surprise and plaudits of the crowd. 

The last mentioned illustration contains a spinster beside the cradle, and reminds one of the 

e From a series of papers in the Art Journal* by Thos. g Translated from a Saga in Greenland's Historical 

Wright, Esq., illustrated by F, W. Fairholt F.S.A. Monuments, volume II. Memoires des Antiquaries du 

Volume for 1854, p. 141, Nord, 1840-44, p. 83. 

f Ibid, 
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division of labour indicated in a popular song. h Here the distaff is kept in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, in a frame like that of a cottager's candlestick. The lady sits before it, spinning with the 
right hand, and passing the thread to the left, from which the spindle depends. 

In Israel Yan Mechelin's print of " the Virgin Ascending the Steps of the Temple," there is the 
representation of a female work-room. 1 Two arc spinning from perpendicular distaffs ; one stands 
up, and the other sits on a curious triangular chair, with a support for the back at one of the angles. 
The latter appears to be a person of importance, for a rosary and a small bag or pocket peep out 
from beneath her apron ; and beside her is a small basket containing four or five well filled spindles. 
Two others are engaged in cutting out cloth for working ; one using the shears. These in general 
construction resemble the sheep-shears or loom shears of modern times, but they have the square 
points which are usually attributed to the heraldic cloth-workers' shears. 

Pictures like these send the memory back to scenes of classic story. They remind us of the lay 
of Virginia, who 

t( warbled gaily to herself, lines of the good old song, 

How for a sport the princes came spurring from the camp, 

And found Lucrece combing the fleece under the midnight lamp." k 

The illustration given at this passage, and that which is selected to represent the troubled dream of 
Sextus, 1 are both elegantly adapted to the subject by Mr. George Scharf, jun., but they are not 
from antique designs, and therefore are interesting merely as pictures. Such pictures are suggestive, 
however, of earlier scenes recorded in the Iliad and Odyssey; and of others in Hebrew literature. 
In the beautiful acrostic, for example, which closes the book of Proverbs, 111 in describing the virtuous 
woman, the writer gives us a charming picture of the domestic occupations of the olden time. I 
quote from the edition of Dr. Conquest : n — 

" Prov. xxxi,, 13. She seeketh wool, and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 
15. She riseth also while it is yet night, 
And giveth food to her household, 
And her orders to her maidens. 
19. She putteth her hands to the spindle, 
And her hands hold the distaff. 

21, She is not afraid of the winter for her household ; 

For all her household are clothed with double garments. 

22. She worketh beautiful vestments for herself; 
Her clothing is fine linen and purple. 

24. She maketh fine linen and selleth it ; 

And delivereth girdles unto the merchant. " 

h " The one can card and the other can spin, i Ibid. Battle of the Lake Regillus. 

I'll marry them both, says Bryan O'Lynn.'' ^ It is confined to the last twenty-two verses- 

i Art Journal, 1854, p. 365. n The Bible, with nearly 20,000 Emendations. Long- 

k Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 4to edition, 1847, mans, 1841- 

VOL. V. X 
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One may contrast with this interesting picture of a Jewish fireside, a modern sketch ; it is German, 
hut not confined to Germany. Schiller, in his Lay of the Bell° describes the matron : — 

" She winds round the spindle the threads at her leisure, 
And fills odoriferous coffers with treasure, 
And storeth her shining receptacles full 
Of snowy white linen and pale-coloured wool, 
And blends with the useful the beauteous and pleasing, 
And toils without ceasing." 

The loom of the Hindoo is employed in the open air, usually under a spreading tree. The top 
of the gearing is fixed to one or two pliant branches, and the operator, sitting on the ground, cuts a 
hole for his feet. In this he plies the treadles by cords attached to his toes ; and his long shuttle, 
like a lady's nelting-needle, passes the thread and drives it up into its place. His yarn is ex- 
tended between two sticks fastened in the ground near him, but ho cannot roll up the part woven, 
and the continuity of the piece is the same throughout the whole operations 

Prom the construction of the Egyptian looms, as shown at Thebes, it appears that they were both 
vertical and horizontal. The labour was performed by men ; but among the Greeks and Romans it 
was performed by women. Among the Greeks and Romans, weaving was a trade in the large 
towns ; and it was also extensively practised as a domestic occupation. Mr. James Yates, q who has 
paid much attention to this subject, states that they understood " checks," — indeed had great varieties 
of pattern ; and that they were much farther advanced than our- mediaeval ancestors. The Greek 
loom was vertical, and so is the modern Icelandic one. 

And here it may be interesting to notice a primitive loom found in the Ferro isles, figured in 
Worsaae's recent work descriptive of the contents of the Royal Museum at Copenhagen/ Two posts 
are planted in the ground, each about seven feet high and with its upper end forked. They are three 
or four feet distant, according to the intended breadth of the cloth, which is here exactly a yard. 
Across these the beam lies, and from it the yam is suspended, the lower ends of the threads forming 
a series of balls, reaching to the ground, and keeping the threads in a state of sufficient tension ; 
or perhaps stones are here represented serving as weights. The two sets are separated in the 
usual way ; the thread is beaten upwards, and a narrow line of cloth is woven close to the beam. 
"When necessary it is rolled on the beam and made fast, and a corresponding portion of the yarn is 
unwound from the balls. In the representation, the web is clearly intended to be a striped one. 
The instrument like a sort of " bat staff," inserted among the threads, is obviously the shuttle : it is 
22 inches long. It does not very clearly appear how the sets of threads were made to pass and 
repass at each throw of the shuttle. Beside the loom stands the corresponding distaff, a staff of 
about six feet long, on the top of which the strike 8 [t'ulgo u stthreek] of flax is fastened. A copy 
of Worsaae's engraving is given here. 

o Mangan's translation. r Afbildninger fra det Kongelige Museum for Nordisko 

P Mill's History of British India. Oidsager i Kjobenhavn. 1853. 

n See Textrinum Antiquorum, and Smith's Dictionary * ^utsnTothThe^ asdo?h TstHke'^nax " 

of Greek and Roman Antiquities. ^ ^^"^ 
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There are two mediaeval illustrations of weaving in the volume already quoted/ both of which 
are interesting. In one the wife of King Tarquin is seated at the loom, with the crown on her 
head ; and the operator is placed in front of her, or a little towards her left side. Erom the middle 
of the horizontal beams (which rest on four feet, and lying between the cloth and yarn beams 
form an oblong frame,) rise two perpendicular pieces about forty inches high, connected by a light 
pole at the top. Between them the whole of the gearing is fastened; but the details do not appear. 
There seem to be three treadles. The lady is in the act of pitching the shuttle; and the whole 
operation appears to take place in the open air. 

In the other illustration, taken from Erasmus's Maine of Folly, 1616, but derived from much 
older originals, the spectator is placed by the right side of the weaver. She is a lady, and sits 
on a chair, made of interlaced bars, and folding up, very like garden seats or the yellow-wood chairs 
known at present as American. She works inside a house, for a panneled door is seen over the 
loom. She wears a cap of striped material, in shape very like the bonnet of a quakeress ; her 
sleeves are rolled up to the elbows ; and a band passing over her gown behind appears to suspend 
a pouch for quills or pirns at her left side. The loom is worked by two treadles ; the web is a 
plain one ; and there are several folds of cloth round the beam. She holds the shuttle in the left 

1 Art Journal for 1854. 
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band, and with the right is driving up the thread with the comb or reed. There are no " slays/' 
nor is it suspended in any frame. The gears are united by a cord at each end, which passes over a 
pulley, and thus each is drawn down and up again in turn. These pulleys supply the place of the 
modern " jacks." The pulleys themselves are suspended over the cross-bar described in last para- 
graph, and the other ends of the two cords support the reed. There is a pin through the cloth- 
beam, at the right side of the weaver, evidently to aid in rolling on the cloth as it is woven ; but 
there is no appearance of "row-head," "bore-staff," "rubbing-stone," "weights," "dressing- 
board," " wheel or swifts." 

Macaulay gives us a peep at an ancient Boman fire-side, and assigns occupation to the various 

members of the household. 11 

" The young and old in circle 

Around the fire-brands close ; 

The girls are weaving baskets, 

And the lads are shaping bows; 

The good man mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet's plume ; 

And the good wife's shuttle merrily 

Goes flashing through the loom." 
We have undoubtedly gained in the conveniences of life, by the simplifying of manufacturing 
processes, and the cheapening of products ; but it is questionable whether we have not retrograded 
in the minor morals of social life, by the sacrifice of domestic occupations and the destruction of 
scenes such as are described here. 

On the subject of colour there is still some mystery. The ancients used the term " purple" in a 
eneral as well as in a specific sense; so that it indicated at times scarlet, red, brown, shades of blue 
and green, and purple proper. It was like the chameleon among animals, but varying within certain 
limits. A people of taste uncultivated, or but slightly so, have always a strong partiality for gaudy co- 
lours. The " coat of many colours" was Jacob's present to his favourite son ; v and almost every nation 
has adopted some form of the check or stripe, the former of which has been a great favourite in compa- 
ratively modern times with the Caledonian Gaels. Any one may observe, too, on a Sunday or holi- 
day, in Wales, the most striking contrast of colours. Davy Morgan has his coat, waistcoat, and 
pantaloons of three separate colours, each the most intense of its kind; while Jenny Jones 
who walks by his side, has a hat black as the raven's wing, a cap which rivals the snow of Plinlim- 
mon in whiteness, a yellow kerchief, a green gown, and, the skirt of this last being tucked up, we 
have a glimpse of a crimson petticoat, as brilliant as if dyed with the celebrated red of " Bristow." 
The ancient Britons painted their naked bodies ; and this may be regarded as an approximation 
to clothing. Even to the present day, savage tribes spend much time in tattooing and otherwise 
ornamenting their persons ; adopting uniforms and varieties precisely as other nations do in their 
clothing. The natives of Australia have the same dots and stripes on their bodies and on their 
u Lays of Ancient Rome ;— Horatius- * See also 2 Samuel, xiit 18 ; and Judges v. 30- 
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■weapons ; and it is not difficult to recognise the members of different tribes when their peculiar 
" brand" is known. The " Boobies" of Western Africa never knew the luxury of a cap or hat ; 
but they paste their hair thick with ordinary clay, which the heat of the sun bakes into a hard 
cake, and they are thus effectually protected from a coup de soleil. 

In the earliest historic times, the sheep of Ireland were more usually black than white, but the 
contrary is the fact at present ; and hence the conundrum of school-boys, about white sheep eating 
more than black ones. When linen came into use, it "was usually stained yellow by vegetable sub- 
stances which are still currently used by housewives. Hence the " saffron-coloured shirts," which 
were known so recently as the time of Elizabeth ; and, in illustrations of the Highland clans, they 
are represented as in use at a much later period. The shape of the garment, as described and re- 
presented pictorially, is more like that of a surplice than of a shirt. 

In primitive times we are told that "Adam delved and Eve span ;" but this cannot have been 
the Arcadian period, spoken of by Goldsmith, " when every rood of ground maintained its man." It 
is certain that when Heraldry became a " science," i.e., conformable to a well-known system of 
rules, the enthusiasm of its cultivators led to statements of a singular kind. One gravely records, 
for example, that the shape of a gentleman's shield (like the spade on a playing card, and known as 
the "heater shape") is derived from the shape of Adam's spade ; though in Ulster that is the shape 
reserved for the shovel. The same authority states that the lozenge form used by ladies, (like the 
" diamond" on a playing card) is derived from the shape of Eve's full spindle ! Truly, the Wicklow 
guide is not the only person who could " invint as many lagends over night, as would sarve the 
quality durin' the day." 

In ancient houses of importance, in the mediaeval period of our history, there was a "weaving- 
room," as regularly as a nursery or pantry, or as there was a "scriptorium " in a monastery. To this 
the ladies of the family retired to ply their usual avocations ; and it was only by the introduction 
of the division of labour that the apartment came to be dispensed with. As the process improved, 
weaving became more and more a trade ; yet the generation has not passed away in which thrifty 
housewives used to say that no linen was like that which was made at home, and that the sound 
of the loom was " sonsy" in a house. 

In the enumeration of trades in many portions of our old English literature, there is no mention 
of the weaver ; or he is mentioned in a somewhat secondary manner. The brewer and the baker 
who contributed to the production or preparation of victuals, are always mentioned, as a matter of 
course. In the Chester Mystery Plays™ which were acted at the Whitsuntide period, by the dif- 
ferent guilds, or sets of artizans, several trades are mentioned, apparently of small importance. 
Thus we have Cappers, Sklaters, Corvisors, [shoemakers], ffletchers [featherers of arrows], Bowyers 
[bow-makers], Stringers [rope-makers], ffusterers [carpenters], Shermen [cloth- workers] ; or some- 

w Wright's Chester Mystery Plays, vol. i.; edited for the Shakspeare Society, 1843. The quotations in the text are 
from the l\oemium, the date of which is 1600, 
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times several of the trades combined to represent one play, as the Cappers and Linen Drapers, 
to perform " Balaam and his asse ;" and ffletchers, Bowyers, Cowpers, Stringers, and Iremongers, 
" Christ's doleful death." In general one trade represented one play; as the Smiths, "Christ 
among the Doctors;" the Glovers, " the Death of Lazarus;" the Bowchers, " the Story of Sathan 
that Christ woulde needes tempte," " set out as accostamblie, with the devill in his fethers allragger 
and rente." The "Wavers," as they are called in the margin, have a whole play to themselves, 

the last of the set : — '* The cominge of Christe U geve eternall judgement, 

You, wavers, last of all, your parte is for to playe." 
The present article has so grown upon the writer, and there is such a large mass of interesting 
matter which must necessarily be omitted, that he can only glance at the subject of price, on which 
abundance of materials had been prepared. It is curious to examine into it, but of course no cor- 
rect inference can be drawn unless we take into account the different value of money. There is a pair 
of royal " continuations" which have occasioned considerable trouble to commentators, on this head. 
The genuine old English ballad, quoted in the second Act of Othello, assigns them to King Stephen, 
who reigned about the middle of the twelfth century/ The Scotch version attributes them to King 
Robert ; but there were three of this name whose reigns extended over a century, the earliest being 
150 years after Stephen. 

English Version, Scotch Version* 

King Stephen was a worthy peere In days when our King Robert rang, 

His breeches cost him but a crowne, His trews they cost but half a crown. 

He held them six-pence all too deare, He said they were a groat owre dear, 

Therefore he called the taylor lowne. And ea'd the tailor thief and Ioun. 

In the household book of Sir Thomas l'Estrange of Norfolk, in 25 Henry VIII. (1533) "4 peyr 
of knytt hose" cost " viii. s ;" and in 1538 " two peyr" for children " i. s ." In the parish of Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, the play of Robin Hood and Maid Marian used to be regularly performed ; as 
it was in various other parts of England, according to some at Whitsuntide, and according to others 
at St. Martin's day. Mr. Lysons, in his Environs of London, gives some curious extracts from the 
Kingston parish books, showing the price of cloth at various periods. They are quoted by Kitsou 
in his introduction to Holm Hood. 

1 Henry viii. Eor Kendall for Eobyn Hode's cote, . . . . . , £0 13 

u Eor 4 yerds of Kendall for mayde Mary an' s huke* . . 3 4 

" Eor 2 payre of glovys for Eobyn Hode and mayde Maryan, 3 

11 Henry viii. Paid for three broad yerds of rosett y for makying the frer's cote, 3 6 

13 Henry viii. Eight yerds of fustyan for the mores 2 daunsars cotes, . . 16 

28 Henry viii. 4 yerds of cloth for the fole's cote . . , . . . 2 

" 2 ells of worstede for mayde Maryan' s kyrtle, . . . . 6 8 

In the curious old poem a of Hardy Knute, written by Lady Wardlaw in 1718, in imitation of 

x Stephen, 1135-46; Robert I. of Scotland [Bruce] z Morris-dancers, 

1306-29; Robert II. [Stewart], 1371-90; Robert III. a In celebration of the battle of Largs, 1263, which de- 

[Stewart], 1390-1406. * Gown or habit. cided that the sovereignty of the Western Isles should 

y Russet, belong to Scotland and not to Denmark. 
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much, older ones, mention is made of various articles of dress, including a green boddice and an 
apron diced with needle- work. In more modern times, however, various articles of dress in use in 
the middle, ranks of life are mentioned and occasionally described. It is unnecessary to quote ex- 
amples; it may suffice to give a single verse from the old song of JVae Luck About the House, 
especially as the sentiments expressed are very beautiful. b 

The following entries are from the records of Coldingham already alluded to: c — "A.D. 1335. In 
iiij ulnis de canabo, pro summo altari xiiij d " — " 1343. In pannis et fururis emptis, xxxiij 1 vj s viij d " 
— " 1345, Be xxiiij 1 receptis de vj saccis lanae venditis." — " 1364. De xv l xj s iiij d receptis de iiij 
saccis et iiij petris de lana, pretium sacci lxiiij 3 , et agnis decimalibus venditis, pretium capitis iiij d ." 
There is a great deal of valuable information on the subject of price in mediaeval inventories ; and 
Mr. Harland has grouped much of it around his account of the " House and Farm Accounts of the 
Shuttleworths of Grawthorpe." The following is extracted from a document of the date, September, 
1587. It is by Eoger Columbell of Darley Hall, Derbyshire, and is entitled "Stuff bought at 
Darby, against my daughter Fanthes weddinge, God prosper hyr !" " In primis, a cote cloth of 
j yerd di* and qu. 17s. 6d. 18tene yards of lace, prise 6s; di j oz of sylke ljd; for halfe j elne of 
mockade for Fanthe, 14d.; for half one dno of lawne for her, 3s- 3d.; for fringe and lace for a 
peticote, 2s.; for four elnes changeable iaffetta for her gowne, 54s ; for lace, silke, and frrindge for 
the same gowne, 38s.; ij payre of Jersey hoose, 13s. 4d.; hoose ij peyr 2s.; erull fringe for my 
wyves peticote, 2s. 8d." 

A few additional facts must suffice, for the present at least. In one of the Middle English 
Glosses published by Mr Halliwell and Mr. Wright in the Reliquw Antiques, we have the actual 
terms which were used in the time of Edward II. 4 They were apparently collected to enable a Saxon 
to employ the Anglo-Norman terms of his richer neighbours ; and they do not occur in alphabetical 
order. There are other terms alluding to the operations which were performed on the various 
kinds of cloth, of which the most interesting of course are the references to the domestic* processes. 
Some of the instances in which persons connected with cloth are mentioned are satirical, as in the 
poem by Friar Michael of Kildare/ written about the commencement of the fourteenth century. It 



*> O gie me down my bigonets, 

My bishop-satin gown, 
And rin and tell the Baillie's wife 

That Coiin's come to town. 
My Sunday shoon they matra gae on, 

My hose o 1 pearl blue ; 
It's a' to pleasure my gudemao, 
For he's baith leal and true. 
c Printed for the Chetham Society, Parts I. and II. 
*Demi. 

d Hechele, sermces to reland, irmriller+ 

a toppe of flax, de tin de toup. rel, trauil. 
wind the yarne, desernes le weven, tister' 

toup, a clew'e, un lussel. 

rok, palet 
spinne],/tfsi7. windes, wude. 



mulne spinel (moki par le) weryen,peru lehai(?^ 

fusil. spooies, trem.es. 

to the rel, au trauil- a webbing; szaly, une Imte. 

vir-Mrne, le fm&. Rel Antiq^ II-, 78- 

tbe yerne, filer* 

e * Loke well to your lawne, your homple and your Iflk*', 
That ye wa-she clene fro mole and spotts blake : 
That wya nor oyle nor yit non ink disteyn 
Keverchef or clothe/' 

GodwherCs Treatise for Lavandres, Rel. Ant,, I , 27. 
" A woman ys a worthy thyng, 
They do the weshe and do the wrynge, 
'Lullay, lull ay !' she dot he the synge, 

And yet she hath but care and woo " 
Harl. MS., Rel Ant. I., 275- 
{ From.Harl- MSS-, Rel. Ant, 11., 116* 
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refers to the people of his own neighbourhood, and therefore is doubly interesting to the Irish reader. 
Hail he ze, marchans with zur gret packes 
Of draperie avoir-de-peise, and zur wol sackes, 
Gold, silver, stones, riche markes and ek pundes. 
Hail be ze, tailuvs, with zur scharpe schores, g 
To make wrong nodes, ze kittith lorae gores. 
Azens mid winter, hot beth zur neldes t 
Thoz zur semes semith fair, hi lesteth litil while. 
A poem by the same author, communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1829 by Sir Frederick 
Madden, was printed in the Arclucologia, vol. xxii. It was translated by Mrs. M c Lean, better known 
as L. E. L.; and both the original and the translation are printed under the title of " The Entrench- 
ment of Ross/' in the late Mr. Crofton Croker's " Popular Songs of Ireland." 

Le Mardi prochein suant apers, Tuesday came, coat makers, tailors, 

I vont taillurs e parmters. Fullers, cloth-dyers, and " sellers :" 

Tenturers, fulrurs, e celers, Right good hands, these jolly blades, 

Bele gent sunt de lur mesters,— Were they counted at their trades. 

I vont overir cum dit devant ; Away they worked like those before, 

Mes ne sunt tant de gent, Though the others numbered more ; 

Ivies bien sunt iiij cens, Scarce four hundred did they stand, 

Sachez pur veir, de bele gens. But they were a worthy band. 

An act of theft on the part of a native Irishman was the influencing cause of the entrenchment of 
the town ; and as the facts related by Stanihnrst and quoted by Holinshcd and others are connected 
with cloth, they are given below. 1 

I hope that other departments of this general subject will be investigated by some one on the 
spot, familiar with the processes, and to whom the materials for their history are accessible. I 
have endeavoured to show that the subject is not only interesting in itself, but might be made ex- 
tremely useful by way of illustration ; and in this I venture to hope I have to some extent succeeded. 

A. Hume. 



g Shears. and placed beforehim, he gave the spur to his horsse and 

h Needles- ran awaie with the cloth, being not inbard from his post- 

i *< Thererepaired one of the Irish to this towne on ingpase, by reason the towne was not perclosed either 

horssebacke, and espieng a peece of cloth on a merchant's with ditch or wall — The townesmen being pinched at the 

stall, tooke hold thereof, and bet the cloth to the lowest heart that one rascall in such scornefuil wise should give 

price he could. As the merchant and he stood dodging them the slampaine, not so much weieng the slendernesse 

the one with the other in cheaping the ware, the horsse- of the losse as the shamefulnesse of the foile, they put 

man considering that he was well mounted, and that the their heads togither, consulting how to prevent either 

merchant and he had growne to a price, made wise as the sudden rushing or the post-hast- flieing of anie such 

though he would have drawne his purse to have defraied adventurous rakehell hereafter." Croker, m ip- 280- 
the monie- The cloth in the meanwhile being tucked up 



Erhata.— Page 172, last line of text, for "Whatever way be the data," read " Whatever may be the date." 
Page 173. line 3, for " basta," read " hasta," Page 176, line 28, for " Erinar," read " Einar."] 



